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ABSTRACT 


An investigation was made of the plobal distribution of Secchi disc 
water transparency measurements and Forel-Ule water color codes which 
were on file at the National Oceanographic Data Center prior to June 1969. 
Charts were constructed for 17 major areas of the world's oceans to show 
the horizontal distributions of transparency and/or color. Data generally 
were presented as mean distributions. Chartis were prepared showing the 
overall mean transparency and Forel-Ule color distribution for all of the 
data considered, except for the Sea of Japan, for which monthly mean ee 
were constructed. Plots of transparency measurements against the corres- 
ponding color codes were also drawn for five selected areas, 

Transparency showed marked variations 1n each area considered. 
Generally it is greater in the central basins and decreases in coastal 
regions. Reduced transparency readinzs and discolored waters were noted 
for areas affected by river runoff, for areas of high organic productivity, 
and where standing plankton crops were found. Seasonal variations in 
transparency and color were not noted except: for the Sea of Japan and the 
Indian Ocean (winter and summer). No simple relation between trans-~ 


parency and color was apparent. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Ae GENERAL 

Although sea water has an optical character as well as biological and 
chemical characters the properties which cunstitute its optical character 
have not been examined as extensively as other oceanographic parameters. 
Nevertheless a knowledge of optical conditions in the see has a number cf 
applications, suggesting that detailed investigations are desirable. Fcr 
example, photosynthetic ae ey in the ocsan is a function of light in- 
tensity, and studies of the effect of light intensity on photosynthetic 
rates of plarkton are necessary in investigations of primary productivity. 
Also, the ecclogical niches occupied by biological organisms involve mary 
factors, including light levels, the wavelength, and the polarization of the 
ambient light field. 

It has been noted by Uda (44) that transparency measurements are o:ten 
useful in corroborating the productivity indicated by the relative values 
of the dissolved oxygen content found in the.upper layers of the ocean. 

The transparency of sea water is also related to the abundance of plankton 
present in the surface layers of the sea and can previde at least a quali- 
tative measure of the geographical distribution of planktonic life. The 
color of sea water can sometimes be used as a measure of the abundance of 
planktonic organisms. 

Jerlov (22) and others have suggested that optical data may be used in 
various ways to obtain useful information about oceanopraphic conditions 
Since the optical properties of the water are dependent on the physical, 
chemical,and dynamical conditions of the sea, and the distribution of opti- 


cal parameters may be useful in the characterization of water masses. 


1] 








Although optical measurements are by no means numerous on a world wide basis, 
a compilation of available data is a useful starting point in the examira- 
tion of the optical “structure'" of the world’s oceans. 

On a global basis, the optical propertics of sea water that have been 
examined and measured most cxtensively are transparency and color, as deter- 
mined by use of the Secchi disc and the Forel-Ule color scale, or some 
modification of these. It is recognized taat both determinations are at 
their best only semi-quantitative. Nevertueless, despite their short- 
comings as precise quantitative descriptionas of optical conditions, such 
measurements represent the only available indication of the optical. 
character of the sea in many areas. 

The Naval Oceanographic Office (N00), formerly the United States Nevy 
Hydrographic Office (1.0.), has published many oceanographic atlases pre- 
senting oceanographic environmental Promerre These atlases have sum- 
marized avaiiable knowledge of many ocean properties in several principel 
ocean areas of the world. Among the most familiar properties that have 
been charted and analyzed are sca surface temperature, salinity, density, 
sound velocity, ice distribution, tides and currents, marine geology, sea 
and swell, and wind. Some H, 0. atlases have considered also the distri- 
butions of marine biological species, both plant and animal, as well as 
biological phenomena such as bioluminescence and the deep scattering layer. 
These atlas charts have been prepared on an annual and seasonal basis, and, 
where a sufficiently high number of observations were available, monthly 
analyses were prepared, Other atlases, prepared by individuals and insti- 
tutions other than NOO, have shown the distribution of some of the above 


propertics (1, 27). 
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Oniy one of these recent NOO atlases !|as included any of the optical 
properties of the ocean (46). Properties which indicate the optical char- 
acter of a water mass include transparency, the beam attenuation coefficient, 
Forel color, and the vertical extinction cuefficient (diffuse attenuatioa 
Mer ticient)*. Some transparency and color contours were included in three 
other atlases published by H.Q. in 1951 for Western Pacific coastal regions, 
including the waters off Indochina, Korea, and Japan (47-49). These con- 
tours were prepared from only a few measurementS and have not been up- 
dated. It is believed that rhere exists no current atlas of Forel color 


data or transparency measurements as determined by Secchi disc.., 


B. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this investigation is ::o examine the global distribt- 
f10n of Secchi disc (travsparency) measurenents and color measurements vhich 
have been collected and reported to the United States National Oceanogrzphic 
Data Center (NODC, which has also been designated World Data Center A). The 


transparency values reported to NODC presumably were obtained with a white 





in this paper the terms transparency, visibility, Forel color, beam 

Mmeenuation coefficient, vertical extinction coefficient, and diffuse at- 
tenuation coefficient have the following definitions: 

a. Transparency, sometimes called visibility, as measured by a | 
Secchi dise is the average of the depths at which the disc disappears and 
reappears. 

b. Forel color is water color described by comparison with the 
Forel color scale or some modified scale such as the Forel-Ule Scale. 

c. Beam attenuation coefficient is the measure of the attenua-~ 
tion of a collimated light beam through a fixed path length. 

d. Vertical extinction coefficient, also called diffuse attenua~ 
tion coefficient, is a measure of the exponential attenuation of down- 
welling radiation in the sea. 








Secchi dise and the water colors were measured according to the code based 
on the Forel-Ule scale. These measurements have been reported along with 
the surface environmental information on the physicai and chemical data 
forms for oceanographic stations. The date tape provided by NODC contained 
records havinz transparency measurements Ov Forel-UJe color codes or both. 
On these records there were 67,257 transparency measurements and 23,482 
color codes, representing NODC 's holdings to June 1969, 

Figures LA, 1B, 2A, and 2B give the d:stribution by Marsden square 
of the Secchi disc measurements and color codes. ‘he number in the upper 
half of each square indicates the number of the Marsden square; the number 
in the lower nalf indicates the number of observations in thet Marsden 
square. The observations were reported by meny countries as well as by 
different vessels and institutions of specific countries. It is seen trom 
the distribution charts that observations are most numerous in the oceanic 
and coastal regions off Jepan and Chine. ‘These chservations represent 
nearly 59 percent of the available transparency measurements and 69.5 pere 
cent of the available color determinations recorded in NODC's files. 

In general, the best area coverage was in the Northwest Pacific Ocean 
between the 180th meridian and the Asian coast. Significantly fewer mee~ 
surements were on record for the Northeast Pacific Oaean between the 186th 
meridian and the western coast of the North American continent. Data for 
the South Pacific Ocean were almost non-existent, except for three Mars¢een 
Squares immediately adjacent to the coasts of Ecuador and Peru in South 
America. NODC coverage in the Atlantic Ocean was sparse but has been used 
by Dickson (10), along with additional unpublished data and data on file 
Outside NODC, to construct a chart showing the major transparency features 


for that area. His chart is presented in Appendix A. Data coverage in the 
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Indian Ocean was also limited; however, a chart showing the transparency 
and color trend for both monsoon seasons was constructed. Data for the 
Southern Ocear: were most numerous in the vicinity of the Ross Sea and the 
Weddell Sea. The number of data points was still insufficient to give more 
than a genera} trend. This was also true for the Arctic Ocean. Data for 
the European Nediterranean, the American Mediterranean, and the Black Sea 


were again not’ numerous enough to indicate more than general trends. 


c. BACKGROUND ON THE SECCHI DISC 

The Secchi disc has been widely used to measure water transparency. 
Named for Proxessor Secchi, who first described its properties and deen 
the Secchi disc has never really been standardized with respect to its — 
physical properties. However, considerable research has been devoted to 
the investigacion of its utility as a practical instrument for the measure-~ 
ment of submarine daylight. Collier (8), in his translation of some re- 
marks on sea water transparency made by Secchi and Comnander Giaide on the 
cruise during which the first Secchi disc experiments were performed, 
lists the experimental considerations of Secchi. These included the in- 
fluences of the size and color of the disc, shade from direct sunlight, 
height of observer above the water, altitude of the sun and clearness of 
the sky. The experiments in the Mediterranean were designed to determine 
the visibility of discs of different sizes and materials as influenced by 
the factors above. It was found that the depth of visibility increased with 
whiteness of the disc and with the altitude of the sun. 

Tyler (42) described the theory and use of the Secchi disc and demon- 
Streted that the sum of tne beam and diffuse attenuation coefficients could 
be calculated using a Secchi disc reading. He stated that only an average 
value of the coefficients could be found, and these only in the upper 70 m 


ies 





of the ocean. He listed some operational criteria which should be followed 
while taking measurements if tne readings are to yield useful information. 

Holmes (19),in a paper reporting fielc observations designed to helo 
answer some of the questions and problems proposed by Tyler, used a Seccii 
disc in turbid coastal waters and determined a statistically significant 
relationship detween the Secchi depth and -eam transmittance for the green 
region of the spectrum. He also examined the effect of different diameter 
discs in the turbid waters and found no significant variation in the depths 
at which the various discs disappeared from view. The use of a viewer 
placed below the surface of tne water did not increase the depth of dis- 
appearance. He determined values of the beam and diffuse attenuation co~ 
efficients from Secchi depths and from the Duntley~Preisendorfer equation 
of contrast reduction ard found these values to have moderately large stande- 
ard errors. He commented that these errors might be acceptcble in some 
studies. | 

Further, biologists have established some useful relations between 
Secchi disc depths and the vertical extinction or diffuse attenuation cce+ 
efficient for downwelling irradiance. This coefficient is the sum of the 
coefficients of the absorption and scattering properties of a water mass. 
The determination of the extinction coefficient by Secchi disc measure- 
ment is useful in spite of the imprecise nature of the instrument. Poole 
and Atkins (31) have shown from data gathered in the English Channel that 
extinction coefficients for visible rays can be approximated by the equa- 


Ezon: 


where K is the vertical extinction cocfficient, and Z is the depth in 
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meters at which the Secchi disc disappears from ttn This relation has 
been found useful in the investigation of the ecology of fishes as re~ 
ported by Murvhy (29) and in the investigation of the primary organic pro- 
ductivity of the oceans by Ryther and Yentsch (36) among others. Holmes 
(19) suggested that the constant 1.7 in the Poole and Atkins equation be 
replaced by a value 1.44 for determining the extinction coefficient in 
turbid water. 

Graham (17), in his investigation in the Central and Eastern North 
Macific Ocean, found excellent agreement between disc observations and 
extinction coefficients. His estimate of the extinction coefficient in- 
volved the Forel-Ule color scale index and the reciprocal of the Secchi disc 
depth and was corroborated by use of a submarine photometer. The shores 


meter measured illumination intensities which were then used in the equation 


Po 


I(z) = I(o) ee : 

where I(o) and I(z) are the illumination intensities at the surface and at 
depth z respectively; K is the vertical extinction coefficient; and Zz is 
the depth in meters. Although Graham found good comparison between the ex-~ 
tinction coefficients determined by the different methods, he observed that 
extrapolation of the relationship between Secchi disc observations and ecx- 
tinction coefficients should be done cautiously when Sonnannan one oceanic 
environment to another. 

Emery (14) investigated the transparency of the waters off Southern 


California and showed that the Secchi disc readings taken there were closely 





areeeamecion coefficients and reciprocal vertical extinction coefficients 
computed from this relation are given in Table I. For example, the vertical 
xtinction coefficient, K, for a Secchi depth, 2,, of 45 m is 0.038 mol, 
The reciprocal of K for this Secchi depth is 26.5 m. 


Li 





— al 





related to the concentration of organic debris. He found low transparency 
readings in nearshore regions and attributed them to the presence of sus- 
pended inorganic sediment derived as erosion products. Upwelling in the 
peneral area was evidenced by reduced transparency measurements. 

Postma (32) investigated the relation between suspended material and 
the visibility of a Secchi disc in the coastal and inland waters of the 
Netherlands. He derived an-empirical relation between the amounts and 


particle size of the suspended materials ard Secchi depth, i.e. 


20.34 4 


ofle 


where D is the Secchi depth in cm; V is the volume of the particles in Sen 
and d is the diameter of the particles in cm. His investigations considered 
the effects cn visibility of organic and inorganic particulate matter as 
well as the suspension of matter under tidal and non-tidal influences. 

Light attenuation in the North Sea and Dutch Wadden Sea in relation to 
Secchi disc visibility and suspended matter was examined by Otto (30), wiro 
gave relationships between Secchi dise depths and both the vertical extinc- 
tion coefficient and the beam attenuation coefficient. His paper summarized 
the relations between the vertical extinction coefficient and Secchi depth 
determined by different authors. He also presented the relationships be- 
tween Secchi depth and mean beam attenuation coefficient which were deter- 
mined at different times in different areas. 

An investigation of Secchi dise and color ebservations in the North 
Atlantic Ocean in 1964-1965 was made by Visser (52). He calculated the 
influence of wave-action on the visibility of the Secchi dise and found 
an enpirical relation between the disc observation and the Forel color 
scale. This relation was given as: 


OGG 205 ot) ee 


we 
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where 5 is the mean Secchi depth in meters, obtained from two discs of dia- 
meter one meter and one foot, and Y is the percent yellow, according to the 
Forel scale, of the sea water. Visser observed that this empirical relation 
was valid only for the ocean area of study. He determined that the clearest 
(most transparent) water has the lowest yellow content. 

Secchi depths and Forel-Ule color codes were plotted in Figures 87 
through 91 in an attempt to examine a possitle relation between disc observa- 
tions and color codes. The observations plotted exhibited so much vari- 
ability that no simple empirical relation could be determined. Certainly 
the data do not suggest the single-valued relation which is implied by 
Visser's equation. For comparison, Visser's empirical relation is plotted 
on Figure 90, which presents Secchi depths and Forel-Ule color codes for 
the Washington-Oregon coastal region. 

Manheim and Meade (28) examined suspended matter in the surface waters 
Off the Atlantic continental margin from New Enpland to Florida.. They 
evaluated a relation between concentrations of suspended matter and the 
transparency and color of the water using the relation 


kde 
W 


where D is Secchi disc visibility; d is the mean diameter of particles; 
Pp is the density of particles; w is weight of suspended matter; and k 
is a constant. They plotted suspended matter in milligrams per liter 
against Secchi depth in meters and found a strong, linear relation. A 
poorer relation between Forel color and weight concentration of parti- 
culates was found. The authors observed, however, that transitions in 
color of the water, when viewed from the air, are particularly striking 
and offer a potential method for estimating the suspended matter in sur- 


face waters over large areas if proper calibration techniques are used. 
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Ie BACKGROUND ON THE COLOR OF THE SEA 

A description of the color of sea water has both subjective and 
objective aspects. The chromatic sensitivity mi visual acuity of the 
observer's eye contribute to the sub jective aspect. 

From the objective viewpoint, Kalle (24) concluded that the blue ‘color 
of sea water is due to scattering of light by water molecules or by minute 
suspended particles, small with respect to the wavelength of light. The 
blue color of the water is thus due to Ray.eigh scattering, somewhat com- 
parable to the blue color of the sky. He wlso suggested that the presence 
of yellow substance (Gelbstoff) in combination with the blue water is re- 
sponsible for the scale of green colors observed along coastal regions as 
well as in the open sea. 

Shoulejkin (39) investigated the transmission of light through sea 
water and concluded that the color of the sea depends on four factors: 
selective absorption of light by watcr, scattering of light by tiny sus- 
pended particles such as small bubbles of air or other gas, ccs re- 
flections of light by other particles such as fine dust or plankton, and 
an admixture of the reflected light of the sky. He also derived from the 
Fresnel reflection formulae a relation between the intensity of the color 
and the inclination of waves moving over the surface of the sea. He as- 
serted that the sea seems much more intensely colored from the lee sak 
than from the weather side, where the surfaces of the waves are more steeply 
inclined. 

Tyler (41) examined the color of the ocean within the framework of 
modern colorimetry. He specified the geounetry of lighting and the mea- 
surement of spectral flux; and he considered the spectral distribution of 
light in Pacific coastal water and in a fresh water pond into which plank- 


ton and yellow substance had been added. Measurements of the radiance 
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were compared and plotted on a chromaticity diagram. Tyler concluded thet 
major factcrs in the ocean color are the pigments and chlorophyll contaired 
in the plankton. 

A summary of recent color research was given by Jerlov (21) who sum- 
marized various investigations of the factors which influence the color 
of the sea. He presented an extensive review of various theories which 
have been advanced to explain both the colcr and the changes in color of 


the ocean. 


E. FOREL-ULE COLOR SCALE 

The color of the sea varies from a deep blue through an intense green 
to brown or brown-red. Prior to the development of the Forel scale, water 
color was described qualitatively in terms of color shades renging from 
dark blue to bluish green. Forel (16) recognized that such a description 
lacks precision and i3 aependent on the physiclogical characteristics of 
the eerier. He devised a numerical scale made up of mixtures of two 
chemical solutions, ammoniacal blue copper sulfate and yellow potassium 
chromate, in varying proportions. The resulting series of solutions had 
colors ranging from blue to yellow-green. The vials of solution were nun- 
bered, using the Roman numerais I to XI, and formed a scale of hues at 
regular intervals between the blue and yellow-green endpoints. 

The scale was not adequate, however, for coastal waters, which may 
appear brown or brown-red as well. Ule (45) developed a scheme to provide 
a capability for measuring the brownish color of Baltic Sea waters. His 
scale similarly resulted from the combination of two chemical solutions, 
brown and green in color, in different amounts. The brown solution con- 


Sisted of one-half gram of cobalt sulfate in strongly ammoniacal water 
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combined with cistilled water to make a 100 ml solution. The green solu- 
tion was made by combining 65 parts of a potassium chromate solution with 
35 parts of the copper sulfate solution. The resulting series was numbered 
from XI to XXI, where the number XI of the Ule scale was identical to the 
number XI of the Forel scale. Table II gives the conversion from scale 
number to proportion of each component solution. 

The combination of the two scales, the Forel-Ule scale, thus has a 
continuous sequence of number codes with which to report the estimation of 
sea water color in the deep oceanic regions and the transitions in color 
that occur as the depth diminishes into shzllow coastal regions. Other 
modifications to the Forel scale have been developed, and a review and 
description cf these modifications is giver by Sower (40). 

The colcr of sea water normally is determined with the Secchi disc 
at a depth of one meter providing the backs,round against ake conparison 
meemade pvetween the sea water and the Forei-Ule scale. An attempt is made 
to match the color of the sea water against the Secchi disc with the color 
of one of the solution vials. The vials must be shielded from open sunlight 
while the determination is being made. When this is accomplished, the vial 
index is used to identify the proportions of the two colored water solu- 
tions. The number of the vial that blends most closely with the water color 
against the background of the disc is then recorded on the station data 


form. 


he PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

On a global basis, optical meaSurements of the sea water were made as 
part of the investigation program of the Swedish Deep-Sea Expedition, which 
covered major ocean areas with the exception of the polar regions. How- 


ever, measurements were made using a beam transmittance meter, not a 
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Secchi disc, and were used by Jerlov (20) optically to classify water masses. 
The number of stations in cach major ocean was quite small, and the trans- 
Puetance survey is little more than a description of localized optical condi- 
tions. 

Dietrich (11) commented in a qualitative manner on the regional color 
and transparency characteristics of sea water. His comments on color and 
transparency were based largely on a consideration of the biological in- 
fluences of each region. 

Secchi disc and color observations have been made in specific areas 
by many independent investigators. For examole, the transparency of ae 
waters of the Western Pacific Ocean and Indian Ocean were presented in a 
series of reports by Russell and Clarke (7, 34, and 35). 

Schott (38) constructed color contours of the Atlantic Ocean and th:2 
Mediterranean Sea. Ne expressed the color of the sea water in terms of che 
percent yellow solution according to the Ferel scale. 

Secchi disc transparency measurements were made alon;, the coastal 
regions and in oceanic regions of the Northwestern Atlantic Ccean by Bumpus 
and Clarke (6) among others. Their report also included measurements taken 
by other investigators in regions north of 50 N Latitude. The authors 
used the Poole and Atkins (31) empirical relation to determine the extince 
tion coefficient and expressed the transparency contours in the area of 
study in terms of calculated extinction coefficients. 

In 1951 the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office published three atlases 
On the marine geography, including water color and transparency contours, 
of the waters of the Sea of Japan, Korea, and Indochina (47-49). 

The Hydrographic Office also prepared a transparency chart of the 
North Atlantic Ocean based on all available transparency observations 


available up to December 1950 (51). The observations used were either | 
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Secchi disc depths or hydrophotometer readings which were converted to 
Mivalont Secchi depths. TIsolines on the chart indicate the maximun 
transparency of the water reported throughout the Fee, and no seasonal 
changes are shown. 

Visser (personal comnunication) indicated that he has compiled many 
visibility measurements in the North Sea area but has not yet subnitted 
fees Charts fcr publication. The number of his observations is considered 
to be far in excess of enone available froin NODC, and, for this reason, 
no contours of the NODS data were constructed jor that region. 

Arsen'yev and Voytov (2) charted the transparency of the Bering Sea 
water (Appendix B) and made a comparison between relative transparency énd 
plankton biorass. They determined an inverse relationship between the two 
characteristics. In their paper it is reported that charts of water trans-~- 
parency and color for almost all of the marginal seas of th2 Soviet Unicn 
have been prepared. . 

As previously mentioned, Dickson (10) has constructed a chart of the 
mean ocean transparency of the Atlentic Ocean between 15 S and 60 N Latitudes. 
His chart (Appendix A) probably represents the most comprehensive and recent 


report of Secchi disc observations for this area. 


G. TREATMENT OF DATA 

In order to handle the quantity of data involved, individual observa- 
tions were averaged in one-degree sub-squares within a Marsden square. A 
computer program was written to read the data, construct the one-degree 
sub-square grid, and sum and average all of the observations in a Marsden 
Square. The averaged datum was rounded off to the next highest integer 
value if the fractional part was 0.5 or greater. These averaged values 
were plotted in the center of the one-degree square. This was done in all 


areas where the data density was very high. In other areas, where the 
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density of poincs was small, the data were plotted at the reported location 
of their meastrement. Because the number ot observations was insufficient 
to permit consideration on a monthly or seasonal basis, except for the Sea 
of Japan and the Indian Ocean, the data are presented as a mean distribu- 
m.On. 

On each transparency ana color chart the data points are indicated by 
a dot. On sone charts, notably the Northeast Pacific Ocean transparency 
chart and the winter monsoon transparency chart for the Indian Ocean, data 
patches were contoured in a manner which might appear to be inconsistent 
with normal contouring procedures. Departures fron normal procedures were 
made for areas where isolated observations were reported at some distance 
from Other data. it was desired to show the relative value of the ade 
groupings relative to the other data on the chart. Some contour lines 
were also terminated where no data were present to permit further extension, 

In the discussions of the various charts the descriptions of surface 
Girculation were based on The Encyclopedia of Oceanography (15), except 
where specifically noted, and in the discussion of each color chart, the 
qualitative terms used to describe water colors (e.g. "deep-blue", 
“bluish-green") correspond to the color shades given in Table II. These 


color descriptions corresponding to the Forel numbers are those given in 


the Oceanographic Atlas of the Polar Seas (46). 
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II. DISCUSSTON OF CONTOURS 


ee ee 


A, BERING SEA 

Data observations for the Bering Sea were contributed by Canada, Japen, 
Russia, and the United States. Tney were obtained mainly during the months 
of May to September in the period 1932 to 1966; of these, most were reported 
during the period 1957 to 1966, 

Figures 3 and 4 give the transparency and color for the Bering Seca. 
Minimun and maximun values of transparency were 6 and 29 m, respectively | 
Color codes ranged from 2 to 9. i 

Surface flow into the Bering Sea occurs mainly at Longitude 170 E, where 
the Alaskan Stream merges with the Western Subarctic Gyre with the forma- 
meon Of a cyclonic eddy in the western section of the Sea. Another cyclonic 
eddy exists over the deep basin, and cyclonic and anticyclonic eddies are 
also formed in the eastern part of the sea. Currents over the continental 
shelf off the Alaskan coast are mainly tidal currents, except adjacent tc 
the coastline, where river runoff flows northward and is discharged into the 
Chukchi Sea through the Bering Strait. 

Major river runoff comes from the Kuskokwim, Yukon, and Anadyr Rivers. 
The maximum plankton biomass occurs during the spring in surface waters over 
the continental shelf, followed by a reduction during the summer. A second 
bloom occurs during the fall. Zenkevitch (54) reports that the fall peak is 
less than that for the spring by an order of magnitude, 

As previously mentioned, Arsen'yev and Voytov (2) constructed charts to 
show the relative transparency and color of the Bering Sea during the sum- 
mer and winter seasons. Their charts are given for reference in Appendix B. 
Tnaeir summer chart shows a region of low transparency, less than 10 m, 
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extending from Longitude 1380 to the eastern continental border. Two small 
areas with transparency greater than 10 m are shown within this region for 
mee southeastern section of the Sea. A larger area, also within thatjesran, 
whose transparency ranges from 10 to 15 m or greater, is shown for the r2gion 
just south of the Bering Strait. Transparency values for the western side of 
the Sea are greater than 10 m, except for two coastal areas, where they are 
less than 10 -n. A southern area has transparency values reported to be 15 

m Or greater. 

Figure 3 shows a region of low transparency, 10 m or less, along the 
coast of Alaska and along the coast of the western section of the Sea. The 
main body of the Sea has transparency in the range of 10 to 15 m. Several 
regions having higher transparency readings, 15 m and greater, exist in the 
deeper porticns of the Sea as well as over the shallow shelf region. 

The color chart for summer, constructed by Arsen'yev and Voytov (Ar- 
pendix B), shows considerably more variability than that shown in Figure 4. 
Their distribution indicates that the water over the shelf region is more 
discolored than that in the open basin. Figure 4, however shows no marked 
difference between the water color of the two regions. The Russian authors 
identified their color scale only as a "standard color Scale," but did not 
specify it as the Forel-Ule scale. 

Arsen'yev and Voytov stated that the data used for their charts were 
collected mainly during the years 1950 to 1956. Their Secchi data were 
less numerous, however, than those used to construct Figure 3, collected 
Mainly during 1957 to 1966. Their color contours are based upon about 


twice the number of observations used in Figure 4. 
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B. SE4 OF OKHOTSK 

Data for the Sea of Okhotsk are largely of Japanese origin and were 
obtained during the per’.od 1935 to 19656. #4 few observations were reported 
by Russia and the United States. The majority of the observations were 
made between the years 1935 and 1942. 

Figures 5 and 6 give the transparency and water color for this 
region. Transparency values ranged between 3 and 25 m, and color codes 
ranged from = to 8. 

The bulk of the water in the Sea of Ol:hotsk is of Pacific origin and 
enters the Seca through the various straits between the Kurile Islends. 
Surface waters circulate in a cyclonic gyre which occupies the entire Sea . 
In addition, three stationary, anticyclonic eddies exist in the area of the 
southern basin. 

Numerous rivers empty into the Sea. Most of the river discharge comes 
from the Amuc River west of the northern part of Sakhalin Island, but mény 
rivers from the surrounding Russian territory empty into the north-western 
and northern sections of the Sea. Rivers from the Kamchetka Peninsula, the 
Kurile Islands, Sakhalin, and Hokkaido also discharge into the Sea. 

The Sea of Okhotsk, according to Zenkevitch (54), has a high index of 
productivity with the highest concentration of plankton in the surface layers. 
A spring maximum concentration occurs throughout the whole body of water, but 
the autumn maximum occurs only in the southern portion of the Sea. The | 
plankton population is distributed in varying proportions throughout the 
sea. Transparency values would be expected to vary with the fluctuation, 
both seasonal and regional, in plankton population. 

The transparency contours, Figure 5, show a region of low trans- 


parency, 10 m or less, around the periphery of the sea. Several patches 
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of low transparency also exist in the vicinity of the Kurile Islands. This 
area is very rich in species of sea weeds and has an abundance of micro- 
organisms in the water (54). These factors may contribute to the low 
transparency values found there. 

Although the northern region is characterized by a luxuriant planktca 
growth, transparency values were not exceptionally low. A patch of rela- 
tively high transparency is shown to the north of Sakhalin Island. This 
may be attributed to the fact that these transparency measurements were 
taken mainly during the summer aeie woen che plankton population is at a 
minimum, The low values near cae coast are in regions where rivers dis- 
charge sediment-laden waters into the Sea. 

The color contours, Figure 6, show thar the main body of the Sea is 
blue-green, with the regions near the coast becoming increasingly green. 
Three isolated small patches of greenish-blue water are shown at various 
positions in the Sea. An isolated patch of green water is also shown in 


the southern part of the Sea, 


C. SEA OF JAPAN 

Japanese hydrographical data for the inland Sea of Japan far exceed 
additional data reported by South Korea and Russia. The observations were 
made during all months of the year between 1927 and 1964. A large portion of 
the data was obtained during the period 1933 to 1941, and the remainder was 
eathered from 1953 to 1964. Since the number of observations for this region 
is quite large, the data were charted on a monthly basis, and additional 
charts showing mean transparency and water color as an average for all 
months were constructed using all the available NODC data for the Sea. 
Figures 7/7 through 19 show the overall mean transparency and the distribu- 


tion for each month, while Figures 20 through 32 show mean water color 
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during the same periods. The minimun and mo ximum transparency for the over~ 
mieaverase were 8 and 23 m respectively, and the range of color codes was 
fron 2 to 6. Table III gives the range of transparency and water color 
codes for each nonthly chart. In addition the average deviations from th2 
means of the o>oservations for the one-degree squares within the area of tne 
Sea were computed and are presented as the charts shown in Figures 33 through 
G's 

These deviations were computed to illustrate what relative uncertaini- 


n data values might be expected elsewhere, when the number of observa- 


fe 


ties 
tions becomes sufficiently large. The deviations also can be used to 
indicate the relative confidence with which the contours can be vicwed.. 

The deep waters of the Sea of Japan are isolated from the trenches of 
the Pacific Ocean and adjacent seas. The main inflow into the Sea comes 
from the Korea trait. through which the Tsushima Current enters and flows 
northward along the western coast of Honshu and Hokkaido. South .of 47 N 
the Liman Current flows southward along the Siberian coast and completes 
the general counterclockwise circulation in the Sea of Japan. 

According to Zenkevitch (54), the phytoplankton of the Sea have two 
periods of maximum bloom, one in the spring (March-April) and the other 
in autumn (September-October). He further states erat iene plankton popu-~ 
lation changes considerably, both gualitatively and quantitatively, with 
depth and with season. Cold-water plankton prevail in upper layers during 
the winter, but the plankton population changes sharply in summer. This 
population also has definite biogeographical zones within the Sea, the maxi- 
mum development being for the open sea. 

The variations in transparency to be expected throughout the Sea due 


to fluctuations in plankton population as well as other causes are shown in 
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Figures 7 through 19. April and May ere shown to be the months of least 
transparency. The greatest transparency occurs during autumn and winter, 
although the fall seeson is not unproductiv2 with respect to plankton 
growth. Greatest transparency generally occurs in the central sector of 
the Sea, and watches of water of relatively high transparency, greater 
than 25 m, appear in various places throughout the area, 

Figures 2 through 32 give the color contours for the Sea of Japan and 
generally show the Sea to be greenish-blue in color in the central section 
and bluish-green in nearshore regions. Little correlation is seen betweon 
the color and transparency contours. The most variable color contours are 
those for April and May, which is a period of marked diatom growth. The 
bloom of Sept2mber and October, however, is not sharply indicated in either 
the transpareacy or color charts. 

both traasparency and water color gontours werk presentec in tice 
Geography (49) prepared by the U. S. Hydrographic Office in 1951 using data 
that was available up to 1941. The contours for the Marine Geography werxe 
constructed to show seasonal variations in both properties. Figures 7 
through 32 probably contain many of the same data as well as additional, 
more recent, observations. The general trend of both sets of contours is the 
same, although the marked seasonal changes suggested in the Geography's con- 
tours are not seen in Figures 7 through 32. 

Uda (43) also discussed the transparency and color of the Sea of Japan 
and described the color as bluer (less than 3 on the Forel scale) in the 
warmer (castern) sector than in the colder (western) sector and particularly 
green in the northern half of the Sea. He reported the transparency to be 
more than 25 m in the Tsushima Current area and less than 10 m in the colder 


sector. His descriptions of color and transparency are so general that com- 


parisons with Figures 7 through 32 are not really meaningful. 
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D. YELLOW SfA AND EAST CHINA SEA 

Data for the Yellow Sea and the East China Sea were contributed by 
Japan, Russia, and South Korea, but the majority of the measurements wer2 
taken by Japan. Observations of transparercy and color were collected during 
all months of the year, and the collection period spanned the years 1932 to 
1967, but most of the observations were obtained during the years 1932 to 
1940. 

Figures 59 and 60 indicate the trarsparency and color contours for 
these waters. In the Yellow see including the Gulf of Pohai, the trans- 
parency measurements had ae and maximtm values of 2 and 15'm, respec-~ 
tively. The color codes ranged from 2 to /. Transparency in the East- China 
Sea ranged from 2 to 26 m, and the color cedes ranged from 1 to 7. 

The seasonal Asiatic monsoons influence the surface circulation of 
this region. The principal current, the Kuroshio, enters the East Chins Sea 
from the Pacific Ocean between Taiwan and Yazama Island and extends north- 
ward along the continental slope. A porticn of the Kuroshio extends west- 
ward into the Yellow Sea. Jn the western part of the East China Sea water 
from the Yellow Sea passes along the mainland of China, gradually deviating 
eastward. The cyclonic gyre that exists in the bast China Sea is farmed 
from these main currents. 

River runoff into the Yellow Sea and the East China Sea comes from 
several major rivers, including the Yellow River and the Yangtze River, as 
well as several smaller rivers along the Chinese ccast. The mean trans- 
parency of the Yellow Seca is lowest, 2m, at the mouth of the Yellow River. 
Transparency increases toward the middle basin of the Yellow Sea, while the 
color codes indicate light-green water for the regions of runoff and bluish- 
green water toward the same basin. Similarly, runoff from the Yangtze River 
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into the East CUnina Sea was evidenced by low transparency valucs and color 
codes indicative of highly discolored weters. 

Kharchenko (25) reported that there are several areas of upwelling in 
the East China Sea. The largest and most stationary one is an area of und- 
welling over che continental slope on the western side of the Sea. Thre» 
other areas of upwelling are associated with the divergence of the Kurosnio 
and in the eddies of scion c circulation. Decp water with a relatively 
Mee content of bicgenous material is brought to the surface at this time. 
This feature of the East China Sea hydropraphy occurs mainly during the 
Spring and summer seasons. 

The combination of river runoff and uvwelling on the western side of the 
East China Sea would seem to account for the reduced values of transparency 
obscrved in that region, The waters of the eastcrn region of tne Sea, away 
from the influence of these two factors, are significantly more transparent, 
and the color codes of the eastern region indicate relativcly blue water. 

Contours of water color and transpareacy for a portion of this region 
were given in H. 0. Publication No. 752 (47). This atlas, Marine Geogrephy 
of Korcan Waters, was published in 1951 and is bascd on unpublishcd Japenese 
data on file at the Hydrographic Office which was collected during the years 
1931 to 1944. The atlas contours were constructed to show seasonal varia- 
tions of the two properties. It is believed that much of the data used in 
their preparation was used in the construction of Figures 59 and 60. The 
general trend of these contours is not dissimilar to the trend shown in 
the atlas figures. 

The atlas contours show scasonal structurc, whereas Figurcs 59 and 
60 are mean transparency and color charts for all seasons over many years. 


Figure 59 and the atlas contours show that the main body of the Yellow 
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Sea has transparency values of 10 to 15 m with considerably smaller values 
near the coast. The region of least transparent water appears in the cozsstal 
area, particularly near the mouths of the two major rivers which discharge 
into the Yellow Sea. The color contours of the atlas and Figure 60 shew 

mre water of the Yellow Sea to be quite variable, with the regions of great- 


est variability occurring at the mouths of the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers. 


E. GULF OF TONKIN 

Data for the Gulf of Tonkin are mostly Russian observations, with a 
much lesser number contributed by the United States and Japan. Most of the 
data were taken between April and October curing the years 1935 to 1965, with 
the majority of observations reported during the period 1961 to 1965. 

Figures 61 and 62 give the contous of transparency measurements and 
color codes. The transparency data range trom 4 to 30 m, and the ranpe of 
color codes was from 2 to 9. 

The Gulf of Tonkin is fairly shallow, with the deepest part in the center 
having a depth of only 70 m. The Gulf is subject to the Asiatic monsoon wind 
system which influences the seasonal surface circulation pattern. 

The most transparent area of the Gulf is to the west of Hainan Island. 
Farther south, in the channel between Hainan and the coast of North Vietnam, 
the waters become more transparent. The waters of least transparency appear 
along the mainland shelf. There is a zone of mud, characteristic of the Red 
River Delta, which contributes to the low transparency found in that region. 

Contours of transparency and water color for the Gulf of Tonkin are 
given in H. O. Publication No. 745 (48). This atlas, Marine Geopraphy of 
Indochinese Water, shows only a single chart for the season July through 


December. The general trend of these color and transparency contours is 
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not greatly dissimilar to the trend shown in Figures 61 and 62. The atlas 
indicated that the Gulf water was less transparent than suggested by Fig- 
ure 61. The maximum Secchi depth range reperted in the atlas is 15 to 20 m, 
whereas the data utilized in Figure 61 show a maximum range of 20 to 25 m 
iif the same central area of the Gulf. 

The atlas color contours indicate that the Gulf water varies from blue- 
green at the southern extreme to a mixture of yellow-green and green-yellow 
near the Red River delta and yellowish-green in the western and northwestern 
coastal regions. Along the northeastern and eastern coasts the water color 
varies from green to yellowish-green. Figure 62 shows that the central 
basin is greenish-blue in color and changes to a bluish-green toward the 


coast. The ccastal water was coded to indicate that the water is primarily 


green with a region of greenish-yellow water near the Red River delta. 


FE. SOUTH CHINA SEA AND GULF OF THATLAND 

Japan's data observations in this region are extremely numerous. Other 
countries which have made data contributions include Russia, the Republic 
of China, the Republic of Germany, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Data have been collected during all months of the year 
for the period 1907 to 1967, but the majority of observations were made 
during the years 1930 to 1941. 

Figures 63 and 64 give the transparency and color contours for this 
region. In the South China Sea the transparency measurements have minimum 
and maximum values of 4 and 42 m respectively. The range of color codes is 
1 to 7. In the Gulf of Thailand, the transparency observations have a mini- 
mum value of 4 m and a maximum value of 28 m, and the color codes range from 


peto 7. 
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This region is subject to the seasonal monsoons that charactevize the 
climate of Southeast Asia. As a result, the surface circulation is supe 
ject to seascnal variations which alter the direction of water flow through 
the area. The main interchange of surface water is through the Bashi Chan- 
nel, north of Luzon, and Karimata Strait, southwest of Borneo. Weak covnter- 
currents exist at the eastern side of the Sea during both monsoon seasons. 
Upwelling occurs off the coast of central South Vietnam in midsummer. 

The major river runoff into the waters of the South China Sea comes 
from the Mekong River. The runoff is at a maximum during the summer mon- 
soon season. Low transparency values were observed in this region, while 
Migher values were found in the main basin of the Seca. Reduced valucs were 
found along the mainland shelf and in the waters over the Sunda Shelf. The 
color code distribution indicates that bluer water is found in the main 
basin of the Sea, and greenish-blue water is found near the coast and over 
the shallow Sunda Shelf region. 

The Gulf of Thailand is a shallow arm of the South China Sea with e2 
mean depth of 45.5 m. Four large rivers enpty into the head of the Gulf, 
as do many smaller ones along both shores. Heavy precipitation and runoff 
dilute the surface waters considerably. Seasonal variation in the surface 
circulation occurs with the seasonal monsoons. The oabimed effects of 
variable winds, tidal currents, freshwater runoff, and excessive precipita~ 
tion produce localized areas of divergence and convergence. Organic preduc- 
tivity in the Gulf is greater than that of the castern side of the South 
China Sea due to vertical mixing and upwelling (15). The transparency of 
the Gulf water is less than that of the main basin of the South China Sea. 


The color of the Gulf water is nearly that of the coastal water of the Sea 
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except for an area at tne head of the Gulf, where the color cede index 
indicates considerable discoloration which might be attributed to the river 
munotft. 

Contours cf water color and transparency for the South China Sea and 
the Gulf of ‘Thailand were given in H. O. Publication No. 754 (48). This 
atlas, Marine Geography of Indochinese Waters, referenced unpublished Japan- 
ese data on file at the Hydrographic Office which was obtained during the 
period 1931 te 1944 as well as ocecnnographic data collected by the Nether- 
lands Meteorological Institute. These contours indicate seasonal variations 
in the two properties. Figures 63 and 64 probably contain some of the same 
data as well as additional, more recent data. Very little correlation seems 


to exist between the atlas contours and Figures 63 and 64. 


Both sets of contours show the least t-r-ansparent water of this regicn 
to be near tiie mouth of the Mekong River. ‘The atlas shows the extent of 
this region of lov transparency to fluctuate with season. Figure 63 shows 
only the mean transparency over un extended period of time. Tne atlas 
indicates that the Gulf of Thailand is more transparent than suggested 
by the data used in Figure 63. The main body of the Gulf is shown in 
Figure 63 to be less than 20 m except for a small isolated region in the 
southern area. The atlas contours show a large expanse of water having 
transparency of 20 m or greater. Both the atlas contours and Figure 63 
show that the transparency in the South China Sea varies between values 
which are less than 10 m at the coast and 30 m or greater in the open sea 
basin. 

The color of the main body of the Gulf of Thailand is shown in the 


atlas and in Figure 64 to be bluish-green. The main body of the South 
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China Sea is shown to be blue in the open sea end greenish-bluve near the 
coast. The Mekong River is shown to have highly variable water in the 
atlas. Figure 64 does not show this variability due to a lack of data 


mor that area. 


G. GULF OF ALASKA 

Canada and the United States have reported the largest mumber of oabsere- 
vations for the Gulf of Alaska, but additional data have been contributed 
by Japan and itussia. Observations were taken during all months of the year 
during the years 1949 to 1968, with the majority of the data obtained dusting 
the period 19556 to 1966. | 

Figure 65 gives the transparency contours for the area. Minimum 
and maximum values of transparency are 5 and 30 m respectively. No coloz 
observations were available for the Gulf. 

Subartic waters which flow into the Gulf of Alaska circulate around the 
irregular coastline in a well-defined cyclenic gyre. The coast of the Galf 
is indented and fringed with islands. Majcr river runoff into the Gulf 
comes from the Copper, Susitna, and Matanuska Rivers. The lack of data 
in the region of their discharge prevented the effect of river runoff on 
transparency of the Gulf water to be shown. 

Uda (44), in his discussion of the oceanography of the Subartic Pacific 
Ocean, showed four charts of transparency constructed fron Secchi disc mea- 
surements which included the Gulf of Alaska for the summers of 1955 through 
1958. Wis contours show a marked random variation in transparency and ex- 
hibit the same general features as Figure 65, constructed from much more 
recent data and not plotted by season. A direct comparison between the 


charts is not feasible. In general there are patches in the open Gulf 


water where transparency is 20 m or greater. The coastal waters shown in 
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Figure 65 as well as in Uda‘s charts generally have transparencics of 
less than 10 m. Uda attributes the patchiness of the. summer transparency 


profiles to variations in plankton population throughout the region. 


be NORTH PACIFIC OCHEAN 

Excluding the marginal seas of the North Pacific Ocean, charts showing 
mean transparency and water color were prepared for this area between tte 
Matitudes 10 S to 55 N. The data utilized in these charts were obtainec 
during the period 1907 to 1967 by the following countries: Canada, China, 
Germany, Japan, Russia, and the United States. Most cf these observa- 
tions were mede during the last 30 years and are Japanese hydrographicai 
data. 

Figures 66 and 67 give the mean transparency and water color charts 
for this region. Transparency ranges fromz 2 to 60 m and color codes range 
trem tL to 13. Transparency was plotted at 5-m contour intervals until it 
reached a value of 30 m. The region enclesed by the 30-m contou: contained 
data which were quite variable and a 35-m contour level was not practical 
unless some of the data were ignored. To avoid this, the 35-m level was 
not drawn; and slashed and dotted areas were drawn to indicate ranges of 
data greater than 30 m. The dotted regions indicate a vange Ofte 0) Lamour mn- 
and the slashed area denotes a range of 50 to 60 m. On the color chart, 
the isolated patches of single observations which differed from the sur- 
rounding area by one unit,either above or below the color code of the 
adjoining area, were not drawn. 

Surface currents in the Pacific are driven by the trade winds and the 
westerlies, and the surface flow is predominantly westward at low latitudes 
and eastward at high latitudes. At the continental borders, the zonal 


flows are diverted to form both north and south flowing currents at the 
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eastern and western boundarics, establishing cyclonic and antiuycelsiic 
gyres within the oceanic region. 

As shown in Figure 66, the transparency contours, particularly in th2 
western area, exhibit the productivity charecteristics of the Pacific water 
masses. The region of greatest transparency is located in the lower lati- 
tudes where, due to the stronp stratification of the water, depletion of 
nutrients in the photic zone occurs. The tropical plankton population is 
reduced below that of the subpolar regions. In 1954, Bogorov (4) reported 
productivity in the boreal regions to be 20 times that of the tropical 
regions. This is also the region of bluest water, as seen in Figure. 66. 

Mees Kuroshio is notably less fertile than the Oyashio, and this distinction 

is seen on both the transparency and water color charts. The Kuroshio Cure 

rent region is shown to have a transparency range of about 20 to 30 m and 

is deep blue tio greenish-blue in color; the Oyashio has a transparency renge 
of about 12 to 18 m and is bluish-green in color. These transparency ranges 
agree quite cioscly with those reported by Aruga and Monsi (3), who invecti-~ 
gated the productivity in the region of the two currents in 1960 and 196]. 

On the northeastern side of the Ocean, the coastal regions near the 
Columbia River are extremely discolored and have water of low transparency. 
Offshore the transparency increases to values comparable to those recorded 


at the seme latitude on the western side of the Ocean. 


ls EASTERN SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN 

Although transparency measurements in the South Pacific Ocean as a whole 
are rather limited, over 1000 observations were reported from the oceanic 
region adjoining the coasts of Ecuador and Peru. A chart was constructed 


Lor this region between 10 N and 40 S J.atitude and between 70 W and 115 W 
Longitude. 
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Most of the observations for this area were reported by Peru, but 
additional data were contributed by Ecuador, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States. These observations were obtained during all months of the 
year between 1953 and 1967, but most of the data were recorded during the 
period 1963 to 1957. No Forel-Ule color codes were reported for the arez. 

Figure €8 gives the transparency contours for this area. Trenspar-~ 
ency raneed from 3 to 38 m. The transparency distribution seems to be in 
good agreement with the surface circulation pr-sent in the area. Between 
Pmeitudes of approximately 45 S, off the coast of Chile, and 4 S, off 
northern Peru, the prevailing surface currents flow northward »varallel to 
the coast nearshore, with increasing westward motion farther ofishore, — 
At about 4 S, the current merges with the South Equatorial Current, leaves 
the coast and flows west. 

The equatorward-flowing Peru (Humboldt) Current directly contribute; 
to the abundance of marine life characteristic of the area. Upwetling off 
the coastal boundaries seems to occur during the whole year, but it is 
greater during the southern winter, since the wind intensity is greatest 
then. Upwelling brings to the surface a rich supply of nutrient clements 
and thus continually supports a high standing crop of phytoplankton and 
high rates of organic production. Coastal Bere eie tone of organic 
material contribute to the cause for the low values of transparency shown 
in those areas on Figure 68. Transparency values increased offshore away 


from the coastal influences. 


ae NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 
Because of the recent work of Dickson (10), who compiled a chart 


showing the mean transparency of the Atlantic Ocean between latitudes of 
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15 S to 60 N (Appendix A), only the water color data reported for the 
Atlantic Ocean were used. These observations were contributed largely by 
Russia and the United States. A few color reports were submitted by Brazil, 
the Congo, Venezuela, Nigeria, and the Netherlands. These data were obtain~ 
ed between 1960 and 1968, with the majority of observations made during the 
period 1963 to 1968. Figure 69 gives the distribution of mean water color 
between latitudes 10 & and 50 N. Color codes ranged from 1 to 18. 

As previcusly mentioned, Schott (38) constructed a color chart of the 
Atlantic Ocear: based on the Forel scale. His chart shows a color distri- 
bution of deep blue in the Sargasso Sea to vreen or yellow-green water in 
equatorial regions, in nearshore areas, and in higher latitudes. Pieone 

69 utilizes much more recent desta and shovs a color distribution ranging 
from deep blue to yellowish-brown water. The main body of the Atlantic in 
the mid-latitude region is shown to be blue in color with several patches 
Of deep blue water. The data in the Sorgasso Sea does not seem to indicete 
the deep blue reported by Schott. However, the number of opeeruneede iv 
that area is far too small to make an accurate determination. 

Higher latitude regions are bluish-green to greenish-blue in color, 
and green water is shown south of Nova Scotia and in St. George's Chan- 
nel near Ireland. Genel waters off North America and Europe and North- 
west Africa (above 5 N Latitude) are bluish-green and greenish-blue in 
cOlor. The coastal waters off South America and Africa, south of 5 N 
Latitude, are markedly more discolored. The Niger and Congo Rivers empty 
into the Atlantic from Northwest Africa and make the African coastal water 
considerably more discolored than that off South America which is influenced 
by discharge from the Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. The oceanic region receiv- 


ing the Niger and Congo River discharges is at the junction of the South 
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Equatorial Current and the Equatoric!l Counter Current. A small anticyclonic 
gyre is established in tne Gulf of Guinea. Highly variable color condi- 


tions are shown in this region. 


iy CARIBBEAN! SEA 

The United States and Venezuela contri»vuted most of the data for this 
sea. Three measurements taken by two Russian vessels were also reported 
mor the 2rea north of eC ee The data were collected during all months 
of the year during the period 1953 to 1967, with most of the observations 
oLtained during the years 1963 to 1967. 

Figures 70 and 71 gives the contours of transparency and solonedes t:he 
region. Figure 70 shows ieee minimum and maximum Secchi depths of 10 
and 35 m, resvectively. The average minimun and maximum color codes are 
shown in Figure 71 to be 2 and 9, respectively. 

The circélation in this area is from east to west in the upper 1500 
me ‘the source of water entering the area is the wind-driven Guten Current. 
Most of the water is forced through the central section of the Lesser 
Antillean Island chain, principally in the passages north and south of 
St. Lucia Island. Major river runoff enters the Caribbean Sea from the 
Magdalena River in the northern pane, OF Colombia. 

Secchi disc measurements were made in the Caribbean Sea by Curl (9), 
during his investigation of primary productivity in the northern coastal. 
waters of South America during October and November 1958. His investiga- 
tion covered the entire southern coastline from Trinidad to the Gulf of 
Darien. Tne Secchi disc data were used to establish the euphotic zone 
depth. Results of his investigation related transparency to primary produc- 


tion in the water in the vicinity of the Magdalena River. The lowest 
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transparency and production rates occurred at the mouth cf the river. 
Grentest light penetration occurred in the eastern portion of the Gulf of 
Venezuela, 

Figure 79 shows that the area of greatest transparency and bluest 
water in the Caribbean Sea is along the axis of the Caribbean Current. 

Lower values of transparency appear along tae coastal regions. Upwelling, 
exists along che eastern side of the Gulf of Venezuela, where low trans- 
parency would be expected. Another region of upwelling exists in the Guif 

of Carinco, “iich is also a region of relatively high biological producti- 
vity. Transparency values in the region of the Gulf of Cariaco were low in 
comparison with water transparency away from the Gulf. However, Hhewe values 
were obtained at different times of the year and may indicate the low trans- 
parency usually associated with coastal regions as well as the influences 

of upwelling. No transparency measurements were obtained in the region of 
the Gulf of Venezuela. Several isolated patches of highly transparent water, 
30 m or greater, are shown in the northern part of the Sea, 

The distribution of sea water color, Figure 71, shows that the 
coastal waters are bluish-green at the southwestern side of the Sea and 
greenish-blue at the southeastern side. A region of highly discolored 
water is shown SF Roe the Gulf of Cariaco. Color codes of 7 to 9 
were reported, indicating that the water is green to greenish-yellow. ; 
These measurements were taken in September, and the discoloration may be 
due to a high plankton concentration at that time. A region of green to 
light-green Water is shown near the mouth of the Magdalena River, west of 
the Gulf of Venezuela. Curl (9) reported that the surface waters of this 
river flow castward and the extent of this area of green water seems to be 


in agreement with the direction of that flow. A region of green water is 
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influenced by the inflow of surface water through the various channels 


between the island arc forming the eastern boundary to the Sea. 


L, EAST SIBERIAN SEA, CHUKCHI SEA, AND BEAUFORT SEA 

Data for this region were contributed largely by the United States, 
but a lesser number were also reported by Fussia. The data were collected 
during the months of July, August, and September and were reported for the 
years 1933 to 1966. Most oe the observaticns were obtained during the 
Beriod 1957 to 1966, 

Figure 72 gives the transparency contours for this region. A mini- 
mum value of 2 m was reported near the coast of Siberia, while a maximum 
value of 35 m was reported for the open ocean north of Alaska. No color 
observations were reported for this area, ror were transparency observa- 
tions reported north of 75 N Latitude. 

A small part of the eastern portion of the East Siberian Sea is sho-m 
on Figure 72. A region of low transparency, 10 m or less, exists along 
the coast of this shallow sea. Surface waters flow eastward along the 
coast into the Bering Strait. There are several rivers along the coast 
which discharge into the Sea, and the sediment-laden waters contribute to 
the low transparency values. The transparency of the .deeper waters has 4 


maximun value of 16 m, 


The Chukchi Sea is the connection between the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. 


Surface waters from the Pacific are carried into the Sea, and the current 

Flows northward along the Alaskan coast. Part of the current is deflected 
to the west, while the remainder continues to flow along the Alaskan coast. 
A cyclonic flow pattern jis established across the Sea; this pattern is best 
developed during the summer months. The water coming into the Sea has been 


affected by the discharge from the Yukon River south of the Bering Strait. 
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This effect is seen in the low transparency, less than 10 m, of the shallow 
water of the Strait. 

The circulation pattern of the Beaufort Sea is dominated by a well- 
defined anticyclonic gyre. Along the coast the currents depend on the 
local winds and are highly variable. Major river runoff into the Beaufov-t 
Sea is contributed by the Colville, MacKenzie, and Anderson Rivers as wetl 
as several smaller streams. A region of low transparency extends seaward 
along the Alaskan coast. Nearshore, the shelf has many gravel islands 
whose relief features are continually being, modified by the action of strong 
offshore currents. The erosion products from this process and the sediment 
deposited by rivers provide a partial explanation for the reduced trans- 
parency found along the coast. The maximum value reported for the Beaufort 
Sea was 18 m in the water west of Banks Island. 

Transparency and water color distributions are shown in the Oceanographic 
Atlas of the Polar Seas (46). These contours were constructed by the Hydro- 
graphic Office using all availabie data up to 1957. Figure 72 contains more 
recent data. The general trend of the atlas transparency contours and Fig- 
ure /2 is the same, except for the eastern section of the Beaufort Sea near 
Banks Island. The atlas contours indicate that the average transparency of 
the open water in that locality is 10 m or less. Figure 72 shows the trans- 
parency to be between 10 and 20 m. Particularly good agreement is shown in 
the Bering Strait area and in the southern part of the Chukchi Sea. Trans- 
parency measurements in the East Siberian Sea indicate that the average 
transparency of the open water is between 10 and 20 m. The values in the 
coastal region agree with the atlas. The atlas contours did not extend 


into the open water area due to a lack of data at that time. 
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Big BARENTS SEA AND KARA SEA 

Data for this area were contributed mainly by Russia, with a lesser 
number of observations reported by Germany, Norway, and the United States. 
The observations were obtained during the months May to September during 
the period 1926 to 1967. Approximately two-thirds of the data were recorded 
mevor to 1950. 

Figures 73 and 74 show transparency and water color for this region. 
In the Barents Sea transparency values ranped from a minimum of 7 m to a 
maximum of 39 m. Color codes ranged from 4 to 11. Transparency values for 
the Kara Sea had a minimum and maximum value of 3 and 24 m, respectively. 
The range of color codes was from 5 to 12. 

A branch of the Gulf Stream flows into the Barents Sea and circulates 
in a cyclonic gyre around the main body of the Sea. Arctic water also 
enters the See from the north, and numerous eddies exist in the central 
basin. The Barents Sea is characterized by the presence of tne polar front 
at the boundary between the cold Arctic anid warm Atlantic waters. Major 
river runoff into the Sea comes from the Perchora and Mezen Rivers, which 
empty into the southeastern portion of the Sea. 

At the polar front, vertical mixing occurs which brings to the surface 
a vast accumulation of nutrients which support a vast SeOduceIOn of plank- 
ton. The Barents Sea is noted for its luxurious blooms of phytoplankton 
and a general abundance of organic life. The maximum development of both 
phytoplankton and zooplankton is during the summer months. Zenkevitch (54) 
reports a qualitative as well as quantitative variation in plankton composi- 
tion throughout the Barents Sea on a seasonal and annual basis. Because 


of this, the transparency of the Sea varies seasonally. 
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The Oceanographic Atlzs of the Polar Seas (46) presents contours of 


am we 
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the average range of transparency and water color for the Barents and the 
Kara Seas. The data used for those contours were taken prior to 1957. 

The data used in Figures 73 and 74 were collected up to 1967. Approximately 
one-third of the transparency observations shown in the above figures ere 
more recent than the latest data shown in the atlas. All of the color codes 
in Figure 74 were reported since 1.960. 

Fiepure 73 shows a region of relatively high transparency, 30 m or greater, 
due west of Novaya Zemyla. The central basin of the Sea surrounds this region 
with an area of watcr whose transparency is between 20 and 30 m. A.cons:der= 
able expanse is shown as well where the transparency is less than 20 m. This 
is in sharp contrast with the atlas which indicates that the entire central 
basin has a transparency range of 20 to 30 m. 

The water color distribution (Figure 74) presents a marked difference 
fron the atlas contours, which indicate thet most of the entire basin of the 
Barcnts Sea hus an average color range of from 2 to 3 on the Forel scale. 

The data used in Figure 74 indicatcs an average range of ee 5 to 6. The 
latter range corresponds to colors from green to lightegrecn in contrast 
to the blue to greenish-blue suggested by the atlas. 

The Kara Sca is a shallow sea lying entirely over the continental shelf. 
A marked cyclonic gyre dominates the circulation pattern of the surfacc 
watcrs. A considerable amount of fresh water enters the Sca from the Ob 
and Yenisei Rivers in the southern portion of the Sea. Sand and silty- 
sand dcposits are accumulated at the mouths of these rivers, and an abun~ 
dance of fresh water flora are present there. The river discharge scts up 
a northward current, which diverges to the northeast, west,and southwest. 
Figures 73 and 74 show the effect of this river discharegc. Very low trans- 
parency values were obtained in this region, and the Forel-Ule color codcs 


indicate markedly discolored waters. 
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The deepest section of the Sea is located at the site cf the Novaya 
Zemyla Trough. This region is relatively poor in marine life and has a 
low index of productivity. The highest trensparency readings for the Sea 
were obtained in that area. 

As in the case of the Barents Sea, seésonal and regional fluctuations 
eccur in the plankton population of the Kara Sea. Variations in trans- 
parency values occur concomitant with these fluctuations. 

fransparency and water color for the Kara Sea are shown in Figures 73 
and 74 and have the same general trend as the figures shown in the atlas, 
although the atlas shows a much larger area of relatively highly transparent 
water in the central basin which extends farther north than indicated in 
the present work. Figure 73 shows the region of greatest transparency to 
be limited to the area over the deepest section of the Sea, while Figure 
74 shows a pattern of more discolorcd water than that supegested by the 


melas. 


N. BLACK SEA 

All of the data for the Black Sea is of Russian origin. Observations 
of transparency were made during all months of the year during the years 
1923 to 1958. Mest cf the data were taken between 1923 and 1925. No 
reports of color measurements were given with the ete ae ene data. 
Figure 75 shows the transparency distribution for the Black Sea. Minimum 
and maximum mean values were 4 and 25 m respectively. 

A cyclonic surface circulation pattern exists along the shores of the 
Black Sea. Two cyclonic gyres exist in the eastern and western parts of 
the Sea. River runoff into the western portion of the Sea comes mainly from 
the Danube, Dniester, and Dniepper Rivers of eastern Eurcpe, Transparency 
values in this area were low in comparison with the values in the centrel 
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Redfield, et al. (33), reports that nutrients in the Black Sea have 
accumulated to an extreme degree and are brought to the surface by verti- 
cal mixing. The water column is very stable, preventing the discharge of 
these nutrient-rich waters out of the sea basin, and thus supports a high 
organic productivity. As a result the floral and faunal populations of 
the Black Sea are greater than those of the Mediterranean. 

Zenkevitch (54) reports that portions of the Black Sea have both a 
temporary and permanent plankton population,and that marked changes, both 
seasonal and annual, are observed in the coaposition and quantity of planke- 
ton. Transpaxency measurements. would then be expected to vary as the popu-~ 
lation fluctuates. . 

Tne maximum value of transparency coincides with the area of maximun 
depth of the Sea. The amount of plankton in the northwestern part of the 
Sea is reported by Zenkevitch to be always greater than that present in 
the open sea. This area also receives aburdant river discharge. A combinae- 
tion of these two factors, abundant river discharge and high productivity, 
contributes to the low transparency for the shallow northwestern part of 
the Black Sea. 

Zenkevitch reports, too, that the transparency of the open sea usually 
varies fron 18 to 21 m and decreases near the coast. He stated that the 


maximum value observed in the Black Sea was 30 m. This corresponds to the 


maximum value reported in the data utilized in Figure 7/5. 


OF MEDITERRANEAN SLA 

Russian, Yugoslavia ,and the United States have collected the data 
reported for this region. The most numerous contributions were made by 
Russia and Yugoslavia. These observations were obtained during all months 
of the year in a period spanning the years 1925 to 1960. Most of the data 


were taken during the period 1948 to 1958. 
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For charting purpeses., the Mediterraneen Sea wasedivided 12. ome 
Longitude. Figures 76 and 77 give the transparency contours for the 
western and esstern regions respectively, and Figures 78 and 79 give the 
color code contours. In the western basin transparency values had a mini-~ 
mun value of 1/7 and a maximum value of 4/7 m, and the range of color codes 
was from 2 to 4. In the eastern basin transparency measurements ranged 
feen 9 to 51m, while color codes ranged from 2 to 4. 

Surface water fron the North Atlantic cnters the Mediterranean through 
the Strait of Gibralter and follows the coast of North Africa. The waters 
spread out over the sea surface and generally flow in a cyclonic pattern. 
The major river runoff into the western basin of the Mediterranean comes 
mainly from the Rhone River at the northwest part of the basin. The Yo 
River empties into the northern Adriatic Sea. The Nile River provides 
the main river discharge into the southeastern part of the eastern basin. 
Numerous smali rivers elong the African anc European coasts discharge into 
the Meditcrrauean. 

Nutrient concentrations are very small in this Sea, and the productiv~ 
ity is low. This lack of nutrients is in sharp contrast with the Black 
Sea, where nutrients tend to accumulate. 

The transparency observations taken in the Mediterranean Sea show 
that the two basins tend to be fairly transparent at their centers, while 
lower values occur along the continental coasts. The Mediterranean Sea 
is considerably more transparent than the neighboring Black Sea. The 
greatest transparency, 51 m, reported for the Mediterranean Sea is nearly 
twice that of the maximum value, 30 m, observed in the Black Sea. No obser- 
vations were taken in the immediate vicinit:y of the points of discharge of 
the major rivers, so the effect of river effluent on transparency is not 


seen. 
a 


Nearly all of the color codes reported for the eastern basin show the 
water to be nearly blue. The water of the Adriatic Sea is greenish-blue in 
comparison to the blue water of the eastern basin. The water of the western 
fen is blue in the centrai part of the basin, but that near the coast of 
Sicily is more ereenish-blue, like Adriatic water. 

Pe INDIAN OCEAN 

Data observations in the Indian Ocean were obtained largely by Japan. 
These were supplemented by data reported by {ndia, Portugal, Russia, South 
Mirica, and the United States. Measurements were taken during all months of 
the year between 1930 and 1966, but the majority were reported for the period 
1963 to 1966. 

To the north of 10 S Latitude the surface currents vary greatly in coajunc- 
t1i0n with the seasonal alteration in wind direction. ‘The area then is charac- 
terized by a winter monsoon during which the winds blow offshore from the 
northeast and northwest and a summer monsoon during wnich the winds blow on- 
shore from the opposite direction. Transparency and water color charts were 
constructed for both monsoon seasons, although the ouservations for the winter 
regime are far more numerous than those for the sumner season. The winter 
monsoon encompasses the period November to April, and the summer monsoon pre-~- 
vails during May to September. These monsoon seasonal limits are those used 
Beeeretrich (11). 

Figures 82 and 83 present the transparency and color contours for the 
winter Peacon and Figures 80 and 81 give the two distributions for the 
Summer regime. During the winter monsoon transparency varies between a 
minimum of 6 m in the Persian Gulf and a maximum cf 46 m at several loca-~ 
tions in the open sea. Color codes ranged mainly from 1 to 4, although an 


meOQlated report of 13 was given off the tip of Somali. Transparency values 
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After having completed our charts we received Voytow's paper (55) in 
Maigch he presents his own chart for this season. The charts are in essential 
eereemenct. 
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during the summer season had a minimum of 4 m in the Bay of Bengal and a 
maximum of 45 m, which was reported for the Mozambique Channel and to the 
west of Sumatra. The range of color codes was from 1 to 10. As Figure 60 
indicates, most of the transparency data taxen during the summer monsoon 
were collectec in three general areas: the northeast section of the Indian 
Ocean including the Bay of Bengal; the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden; and 
the Mozambique Channel. Color determinations were made almost exclusively 
mathe northeast section. 

Upwelling, between the island of Java and Australia occurs during the 
southwest monsoon, and the area‘is eapaeiad to be highly preductive by 
Bogorov and Rass (5). However, the transparency data do not show the 
effect of plankton production to any great extent. Values along the Java 
and northwest Australian coasts indicate water of relatively high trans- ' 
parency, generally greater than 20 m. A small patch of reduced transparency 
is shown off northwest AustrajJia, but the transparency is also shown to be . 
increasing toward the ccast. 

Wyrtki (53) investigated summer season upwelling in this region and 
stated that the low transparency indicated a high concentration os sus-~ 
pended matter. He reported the tranSparency in terms of the vertical ex- 
tinction Boseeiet ous and showed that the distribution of the extinction 
coefficient resembled closely that of the plankton biomass. Using the 
Poole and Atkins (31) empirical cquation relating the vertical extinction 
coefficient to Secchi depth (Table I), Secchi depths were computed from 
Wyrtki's coefficients. A range of 8.5 to 11.3 m was computed from extinc- 
meon coefficients wrich ranged from 0.15 to 0.20 oa or greater. These 
values are about one-half of the transparency values shown in Figure 80 


which were obtained during the same months, although not necessarily during | 
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the same years, as Wyrtki's data. Color determinations made in this region 
show the water to be deep blue to blue in most of the area. Northwest of 
Australia the water was greenish-blue to bluish-green. Neither water color 
nor transpareucy measurements in this area show the effect of high concen- 
Meations of plankton biomass. 

There exists in the Red Sea a narrow trough in the central sector 
which is bordered by broad reef-studded shelves. ‘his deep seaway has an 
inflow from the Gulf of Aden throughout much of the year. No rivers flow 
into the Red Sea and ieeoic tee enters from the Suez Canal. Primary 
production in the Red Sea is generally low, although occasionally there are 
blooms of the algae from which the Red Sca supposedly derives its name, 
producing regions of discolored water of presumably low transparency. 
Figure 80 shows the transparency in the cei.tral basin of the Sea to be rela- 
tively high indicating the absence of river discharge and standing plank<:on 
erop. Reduced values, approximately 15 m, were reported over the shallow 
Sill at the southern extreme of the Red Sea. 

The Somali coast is also characterized by strong coastal upwelling 
during the summer monsoon season (38). Low Eo ae enc values and dis~ 
colored water would be expected to be present in the area. Figures 80 and 
81 indicate ena neither transparency nor color show the effect of up- 
welling in the region. Both properties have values approximately equal to 
those reported in the upwelling region northwest of Australia. 

The Mozambique Channel is described by Ryther, et al. (36), as being 
of intermediate productivity. A transparency range of 30 to 40 m is shown 
in Figure 80 for this region. These values are, sonewhat unexpectedly, 
within the range reported for the highly productive regions in the north- 


western part of the Sea. 
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A much more complete distribution of transparency and water color is 
presented for sche winter monsoon season in Figures S2 and 83. Transparency 
shows marked variations throughout the Indian Ocean area. In areas where 
Semperison was possible little difference is apparent between the two seasons 
im Gither transparency or water color. 

During the winter monsoon season the main body of the Itndian Ocean, 
as shown in Figure 82, generally has transparency between 20 and 30 m. 

Not unexpected>y, along some coastal regions, notably in the Arabian Sea, 

Gulf of Aden, and in the water off Somali, transparency is less than 20 m. 
Marked fluctuations in productivity were noted by .Ryther, et al. , (36), for 

the western section of the Indian Ocean, but the regions of very high pro- 
ductivity are rot clearly indicated by the transparency data. Not much ct ange 
gn transparency is noted between the eastern and WES CCIMiagec Clones oO; “tic 
Ocean. The wirter color contours, Figure 83, show little change fron that 

for the summer season. Water eoiiton is mainly blue with patches of deep blue 


and greenish-blue water occuring within the oceanic region. 


Q. SOUTHERN OCCEAN 

Data observations for the Southern Ocean were contributed by six countries: 
Argentina, Germany, Japan, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Observations were obtained during ]1 months of the year, but most were made 
during December through February. The collection period spanned the years 
1912 to 1968, with the yout of data reported during the period 1958 toa 
1968. 

Secchi disc measurements in the Southern Ocean were made tag gels, in the 
Ross Sea and the Weddell Sea. There were also reported observations in the 


Open seas of the Indian Ocean sector from 170 E to 10 E Longitude. Some 
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data were taken in the seas west of the Antarctic Peninsula between 60 W and 
100 W Longitude. Nearly all of the data we:e reported.in the seas south of 
60 S Latitude. Figure 84 indicates the dis:ribution of Secchi disc mea- 
surements. A transparency minimum of 3 m and a maximum of 41] m were re- 
ported. 

The surface circulation patter in the Souther Océan is influenced 
by the East Wind Drift which prevails around tne periphery of the Antarctic 
continent. it is separated fron the West Wind Drift on the north by the 
Antarctic Divergence Zone which is an area of general upwelling, The con- 
figuration of the continent and the bottom topography influence the forma- 
tion of eddies and countercurrents which deflect the surface flow across 
the divergence zone into the West Wind Drift. The water flow is from east 
to west across the Ross Sea and along the border of the continent from 
Victoria Land to Queén Maud Land. A well-defined clockwise gyre is pre- 
sent within the Weddell Sea. Another clockvise gyre is formed on the west 
Side of the Antarctic Peninsula end the surface flow is deflected north. 
The West Wind Drift influences surface flow cast and northeast around the 
continent. 

fie circulation has influenced the high fertility associated with the 
waters of the Southern Ocean. The euphotic layer is gees stable, and high 
concentrations of phytoplankton are found in these waters. Phytoplankton 
concentrations were shown by Hart (18) to be at a maximum during the Ant- 
arctic summer. The geographic variation in transparency corresponds to the 
geographic variation in productivity. 

The Weddell Sea exhibits regional variations in productivity according 


to El-Sayed and Mandelli (13), with the northern region more productive 


than either the eastern or southern areas. The eastern part is lower in 
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productivity than either the northern or southern parts. ‘Transparency of: 
the eastern water would thus be expected to be greater than that of the 
other reejons, while the transparency of the northern region would be less. 
This regional trend in transparency is indicated by the data presented in 
Figure 34. 

The coastal water west of the Antarctic Peninsula are reported by El- 
Sayed (12) to be highly productive, and a region of low transparency at the 
tip of the Peninsula was found corresponding to the areas of high produc: 
Bryity. 

fegional variations in transparency in the Ross Sea and the Indian 
Ocean sector of Antarctica were not compared with regional variations in 
productivity because the productivity measurements in these areas seein to be 
limited to the investigation of plankton productivity under the sea ice. 

In general, regions of low transparency wer2 found at the border of the 
eontinent, and higher transparency values were found farther away fron the 
coast. Figure 86 shows the trensparency distribution for the Ross Sea. 

There were only 15 reports of Forel-Ule color codes throughout this 
area. Figure &5 indicates the position and value of rhaee measurements. 
Three values at one location, south of the tip of Argentina, were averaged; 
hence 13 values appear on the chart. The color codes range in value from a 
minimum of 3 to a maximum of 13. The minimum and maximum values appeared 
in the Weddell Sea where most of the observations were made. The distri- 
bution of reported values in the Weddell Sea was random, and, due to the 


Paucity of color data, no distinct color pattern is apparent. 
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III, RELATIONSHIP BETWREN SECCUI DEPTHS AND FOREL-ULR COLOR CODE: 
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In an attempt to examine a possible relationship between transparency 
and water color for the data presented, five: graphs of Secchi dise depths. 
vs. Forel-Ule color codes were plotted for five ocean regions. These regions 
were plotted siowing the data from either a single Marsden square or as a 
combination of two or more Marsden squares. An area in each of the Atlantic, 
West Pacific, 2nd Indian Qceans was chosen és being representative of open 
ocean areas. An area adjoining ine Unshingtion-Oregon coast was selected as 
representing a coastal region, ava another coastal region, the Gulf of Tonkin, 
was sclected to examine color and clarity ir. a shallow semi-enclosed area. 
The selection of the Marsden squares depended on the number of transparency 
and color observations available in each region to give a reasonable repreasent- 
menor Of their distribution. The results of plotting the tvo parameters are 
Piven as the scatter diagrams, Figures 87 through 91. 

It was believed that water which is highly transparent would ace a low 
Forel-Ule scala number, since the higher transparency generally indicates the 
absence of suspended materials. That is, water color is due to selective 
absorption by the water molecules themselves and the upward light emanation 
from multiple scattering by these molecules. According to Jerlov (21), 
this latter factor is responsible for the brilliant blue color of the ocean. 
He further states that in turbid waters the selective absorption by parti- 
cles and yellow substance, sometimes called Gelbstoff, shifts to the longer 
portion of the spectrum, and a change in color is observed. Turbid waters 
generally have low transnvarency, and yellow substance decreases the blucness 
Of the water, which would then be described by a larger scale code nunber 
relative to the scale code describing water without yellow substance. Thus 


an inverse relationship batwecen transparency and water color was expected. 
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Joseph (€25) made a comparison between transparency and a modified Forel 
color scale for two different bodies of water and showed the two properties 
to be inversely related. His graphs also suggest, for the data points coa- 
sidered, that the relation between transparency and water color is single- 
valued; that is, for each color scale value only one value of transparency 
Peasts. However, it should be noted that in the paper referred to only five 
Paics Of values were plotted for one area and seven pairs for the other. 

Jerlov (29) stated that the character of the upward-travelling light is 
intimately connected with the color of the sea, but he gave no specific 
quantitative reference to a transparency value and color scale number. 
Meanan (17) referenced Jerlov's remarks in his paper and further stated tiat 
information provided by the Secchi dise and Forel-Ule color is not indepea- 
dent. He used both measurements in regression formulae to estimate extin:- 
meon coef{ficicnts. 

As shown in Figures 87 through 91, no such relationship appears to be 
verified by the data in any of the regions which were considered. Isolated 
instances of high transparency accompanied ty a low color code, as well as 
water of low transparency with high color code, are certainly seen; however, 
the relationship between color codes and tréensparency generally is highly 
Variable. It is seen in nearly all these figures, ee ae at the low 
end of the color scale, that waters whose transparencies differ by as much 
as 20 m have bcen described by the same color code. At the higher end of the 
eOlor scale a similar situation exists; however, the range between trans- 
parencies described by the sane color code is somewhat smaller. This is 
seen most clearly in Figure 90. This lack cf positive correlation between 
Secchi disc depth and Forel-Ule color code suggests the independent nature 


Of these two parameters. 
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Transparency and color of ocean regions are generally quite variable, 
Little correlazion seems to exist between the transparency and water color 
contours. 

Transparency generally is low in nearshore regions and increases seaward. 
Transparency in regions of river runoff sometimes reached the Low value o2 4 
m. The highest: transparency reading was 60 m in the tropical western Nort:h 
Meaeatic Ocean. 

Water of Low transparency generally is more discolored than water wh:.ch 
is more transparent, although waters whose transparencies differed by as nuch 
as 20 m often were descrived by the same color code. 

Regions characterized by regional trends in plankton production gene:al- 
feed rezional trends in transparency corresponding to the arcas of con- 
Memeration of plankton. However, in the Indian Occan regicnal evearie in 
plankton production did not have corresponding trends in transparency mea- 
surements. Areas where productivity has been shown to be high had trans- 
parency values of the same megnitude of those found in relatively unproduc- 
tive areas. 

Upwelling, which occurs along the Peru and Ecuador coast during most 
of the year, was evidenced by low mean transparency readings along the whole 
coast. Seasonal upwelling in other regions was not specificalty identified 
by low transparency readings. Except in the Indian Ocean where the conditions 


mene noted as above, the charts for the other regions were not constructed on 





a seasonal basis, and fluctuations in transparency readings due to upwelling 


could not be determined. 
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Fluctuations in transparency or color Cue to variable factors associated 


with the Secchi dise or Forel-Ule color scale could not be determined in this 






study. 
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V. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESHARCH 


In those areas where data are lacking, investigations should be made to 
collect transparency and color information so that complete area coverage 
charts could be presented. 

Data collection in areas already investigated should be continued so 
that seasonal and annual variations could be determined. 

The temperature, salinity, oxygen, chlcrophyll, and particulate data 
obtained with the transparency and color data used in this study should b2 
analyzed to determine what correlation exists between transpa arency ana ster 
and each of those parameters. 

Since correlations between transparency and color measurements and the 
geographical distributions and concentratiors of plankton have been suggested, 
these investigations should be continued to determine if quantitative rela- 
tionships can oe derived. 

Studies relating Secchi dise measurements to other ocean parameters such 
as the vertical extinction coefficient should be continued to check further 
the empirical relationships that have been formulated. 

The Secchi dise and Forel-Ule color scale, as well as procedures for 
their use, should be standardized, so that fluct -uations in the data due to 
variable factors associated with the disc, color scale, and field techniques 
could be elimiuated. 

Variable factors influencing data taken with the Secchi disc, such as 
the altitude of the sun, wire angle, and meteorological factors ghould be 


further investipated to determine quantitatively their effects on trans- 


parency. 
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Verification of the transparency and water color charts by means of more 







accurate techniyues of data measurement is highly desirable. This might be 
achieved through the application of satellite photography, which was utilized 


sy Lepley (26) to observe water clarity in coastai regions. 
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Secchi Disc Observations between 100 E and $0 W Longitude 
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Figure 1B. Secchi Dise Observations between 100 W and 100 E Longitude 
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Figure 5. Sea of Okhotsk Transparency. 
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Sea of Japan 
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September Transparency 
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Sea of Japan 
October Transparency 
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Figure 69, North Atlantic Ocean Color Codes 
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Figure 84. Southern Ocean Transparency 
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Figure 85. Southern Ocean Color Codes 
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Figure 87. 
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APPENDIX A 


The following chart gives the mean trénsparency for the North 
Atlantic Ocean. This chart was prepared by Dr. Robert R. Dickson of the 
Fisheries Labcratory, Suffolk, England and is an updated version of the 
Beet presented in Reference 10. The NODC data for the North Atlantic, 
some Russian data from Gonid pac Center B, Royal Navy/Royal Dutch Navy 
NAVADO Survey Data, and a limited amount of data from selected Royal Navy 
Sips are included in this chart. Station positions for the Secchi dise 


Sieteaeare shown on the next chart. 
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APPENDIX C 


The following four charts were prepared by Robert Owen of the U. S. 
Bureau of Comm2rcial Fisheries, La Jolla, California (CALCOFT). These 
charts are conposite contours of data obtained during 1969 from CALCOFT 


cruises 6901, 5902, 6904-5912. 
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